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UDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION—Readers 
of this column know full well that this publica- 


tion is and always has been a staunch supporter: 


of association effort. Indeed, our forebears took the 
lead in establishing state, local, area, yes and even 
the National Canners Association, now performing 
so splendidly. Readers have no doubt noticed the 
“ABC” trade mark used both in this publication and 
on our stationary. We should like to pause just for 
a moment to tell you how we think our membership 
in this association is helpful to you. 


ABC means Audit Bureau of Circulation. Its mem- 
bership consists of advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and publishers throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. As the name implies, the circulation records of 
each publisher-member are audited once every year by 
experienced auditors, and reports are made available 
to all, enabling a judgment of the publication’s worth, 
based on definite standards and values. 


Think for a moment of the thousands and thousands 
of publications in existence today, and try to imagine 
yourself in the position of an advertising manager, 
trying to spend your money wisely without some such 
norm to guide you. The situation was bad enough 
prior to 1914, when ABC was established. Without it 
there would be complete chaos today, because of the 
tremendous increase in numbers of publications. Even 
so today, many magazines are started simply by the 
purchase of a mailing list. Subscriptions are sent 
entirely free, it being necessary only to sign your name 
to get on the regular subscription list. These publica- 
tions are sold to the advertiser solely on the basis of 
circulation, without regard to readership. 


This, of course, is not possible to ABC members, for 
‘he Bureau audits paid circulation only. That’s why 
che 370 business paper members of ABC are so highly 
regarded in the publishing field. The audit tells the 
orospective advertising buyer—who reads the publica- 
tion, what type of business the reader is engaged in, 
where the establishment is located, how much the sub- 
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scription costs, how it is obtained, how many renew 
their subscriptions on expiration, etc. 


But we wanted to tell you, dear Reader, how you 
benefit. You’re interested in the Ads., of course, but 
you buy the publication for the editorial content, which 
is the “guts” of every publication. If there is meat in 
the editorial pages, you read the magazine. It’s smart 
business. It helps you do your job quicker, more effi- 
ciently with greater profit. ABC’s standardization of 
circulation techniques is the behind-the-scenes force 
that makes for editorial quality. You, the reader, indi- 
cate that we are a helping hand by paying to read what 
we have to say. The ABC audit of our circulation 
shows us you do. It also shows us when we cease to 
serve you effectively, thus we are kept on our editorial 
toes. In short, we have a contract with you, our sub- 
scribers, to deliver a specific number of issues of a 
specific editorial character, for a specific length of 
time, at a specific price. We ask you, the reader, “do 
we stay in business”. Our very existence depends on 
your continued acceptance. We must help and interest 
you in order to stay in business. 


On a different level, one of the most remarkable 
things about ABC is that it is a creation of indepen- 
dent business men, not a governmental agency. In an 
era where the government runs controlling agencies 
in such fields as security sales, food and drugs, life 
insurance, and banking, ABC is unique. Here is self- 
regulation in a highly developed and successful form. 
Because we have this free association of people en- 
gaged in advertising and selling, because we have 
banded together to protect ourselves and the reader, 
there has never been a need for a Federal Bureau of 
Circulation Audit. 


The Canning Trade is proud to be an ABC member. 
Proud to display the ABC symbol. This smybol tells 
you, our reader, that we have agreed to consider first 
and last your interests. We believe the Canning Trade 
is worth the “Price of admission”. You tell us if we 
are wrong. 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


FERGUSON TO INTRODUCE 
ROLLER GEAR DRIVES 


The Ferguson Machine & Tool Com- 
pany of Ferguson, Missouri, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Universal 
Match Company of St. Louis, this fall 
will introduce its line of roller gear 
drives for automatic machinery used in 
the canning industry. 


The new Ferguson Drive, according to 
a company announcement, permit more 
profitable operation by speeding up pres- 
ent machinery, as much as 200 per cent 
of original capacity, thereby reducing 
labor costs, and at the same time main- 
taining and often improving quality. 

The new Drive, though available gen- 
erally for only a short time, has been 
widely acclaimed by many engineers. 
They are designed for 8,000 operating 
hours without maintenance. 


P. J. Teach & Company of Webster 
Groves, Missouri, will handle the adver- 
tising program for the firm. 


NEW FIELDS INCREASE 
WAREHOUSING POTENTIAL 


Concentrated sales effort among such 
fast-growing industries as frozen foods, 
air-conditioning and television has been 
a big factor in the six-month gain re- 
cently reported by Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation of New Orleans. 

John J. Voelkel, Jr., company presi- 
dent, directing a new group of top ex- 
ecutives, has channeled the firm’s acti- 
vities into fields which have provided 
greatly increased potential for field 
warehousing. 


Mr. Voelkel, who was elected president 
in November, 1951, said that the in- 
creased business was noted particularly 
in the Western and Pacific Coast areas 
and in the Mid-Continent area. 


New contracts closed by the company 
include storage of molding made of 
Western Fir and Larch and the cold 
storage of bulk candy ear-marked for 
Christmas delivery. 


“When the new officers were elected,” 
said Mr. Voelkel, “we decided to make 
every effort to get industries to use field 
warehousing in new ways and to in- 
crease its usefulness to present cus- 
tomers as well.” He pointed out that 
the field warehousing business is still in 
its infancy in spite of the fact that his 
company has, over the years, success- 
fully field warehoused more than 500 dif- 
ferent types of products embracing 
everything from goose feathers to arti- 
ficial fireplaces. 


“Indicative of the expansion of field 
warehousing to new fields,” said Mr. 
Voelkel, “is the fact that loans today by 
banks on field warehouse receipts are far 
in excess of those at any time in the 
past.” 


NEW DISPLAY BOX 


National Container Corporation has 
announced it has produced a new three- 
color corrugated paper box to display 
and merchandise brand name products 
advertised in Life Magazine. 

The new box, with “Buy a Brand You 
Know” printed on the four sides, will be 
used in key drug and food stores through- 
out the country. 

Since the branded merchandise is ac- 
tually contained in the upper half of the 
box for immediate eye-appeal to the cus- 
tomer, the box both displays and mer- 
chandises the products. 


Printed in red, white and black, the box 
supports a weight of 270 pounds of mer- 
chandise and is slotted to permit insertion 
of mounted reprints of ads printed in Life 
Magazine. 


“AC’CENT” PROMOTION 


Intensive promotion of Ac-cent, the 
well known flavor enhancer, running 
through the month of October, has been 
announced by the Amino Products Divi- 
sion, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation. The effort will be concen- 
trated in super-markets and chains 
throughout the country. Point-of-sale 
cards, designed for the fresh vegetable 
trade, and banners and easel cards for 
the frozen and canned sections will be 
provided. 


A grinning youngster, surrounded by 
a halo of vegetables, introduces the 
theme of the promotion “Never a dull 
vegetable when Mom _ cooks’ with 
Ac’cent.” Full page, four-color Ads. are 
also scheduled to appear in McCalls and 
Saturday Evening Post. Feature stories 
were provided metropolitan and subur- 
ban newspapers. 


In announcing the promotion, makers 
of Ac’cent state it is their hope the cam- 
paign will not only increase sales of 
Ac’cent by acquainting the public with 
its advantage in vegetables, but that it 
will also prove successful in building up 
the sales and acceptance of all vege- 
tables—fresh, canned and frozen. “If 
Mom will take her cue from these re- 
minders and start cooking with Ac’cent, 
she will prove to herself just how flavor- 
some vegetables can be.” 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five of more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 
each. Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NEW SAFETY VALVE HELPS 
ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARD 


A completely new type automatic gas 
cut-off valve has been developed by the 
Kelly Safety Device Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Kelly-Byrne positive safety valve 
is designed for use with natural and 
manufactured gas, and is primarily in- 
tended to be placed on a building’s gas 
supply line in front of the gas meter. 
In event of a fire a fusible link, made of 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company’s 
Geon 404 plastic, distorts at approxi- 
mately 165°F, forcing a tension spring 
to close the valve. This will prevent the 
discharge of gas from a melted gas 
meter. 

Valves now in common use must be 
shut off by hand. This is often impos- 
sible to do because of the excessive heat, 
smoke, and fumes that accompany fire. 
The Kelly-Byrne valve is an automatic 
closing valve with ground metal to metal 
seating and proper openings for gas to 
pass through freely. The valve stem is 
held in an open position by the plastic 
link. When excessive heat comes in con- 
tact with the plastic, the link spreads, 
breaks, or becomes elastic enough to al- 
low the stem to spring to its closed posi- 
tion, positively cutting off the flow of 
gas. Replacement links return the valve 
to perfect operating condition. 

Having Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
approval, the valve’s most important 
part is the plastic link made from Geon 
404 rigid unplasticized polyvinyl chlor- 
ide resin. Al lother plastics tested were 
subject to “creep” or flow, which de- 
feated the purpose of the themoplastic 
idea. However, plastic links made from 
Geon 404 were tested and subjected to 
a temperature of 125°F for months and 
no creep or deformation could be 
observed. 

The average operating time for the 
valve to close at 200°F is approximately 
2% minutes. 


IMPROVED INSTRUMENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Improved fluorescent lighting is being 
made available as a standard option for 
various types of industrial instruments 
and control room panel boards. 

Maximum lighting facilities for instru- 
ments and panels have been introduced by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany to meet increasing demands from 
researcher processors and manufacturers, 

At this time the company is furnishing 
fluorescent lighting for electronic and rec- 
tangular case instruments and for control 
room panels. The lighting assembly in- 
cludes a cool-burning white-daylight 
lamp, a starter for preheating the lamp 
filament cathodes, and a ballast which 
limits current and voltage to a required 
value. In addition, a reflector ring is 
included in circular chart instruments for 
disbursing the light evenly over the chart. 
A toggle switch is provided for independ- 
ent operation of the lamp circuit. 
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Bulk sugar handling equipment. Shown 
is the steel covered conveyor arranged 
to deliver sugar directly from trucks to 
screw conveyor which carries the sugar 
aloft into the storage tank. 


Preserving Plant Attains Push Button 
Control of Bulk Sugar Handling 


Improved speed, economy and sanita- 
tion in the handling and storage of sugar 
has just been attained at the Spreckels- 
owned Lady’s Choice preserving plant 
in Los Angeles by installation of auto- 
matic, mechanized equipment. Sugar in 
this plant is now under push-button con- 
trol from the time it leaves the delivery 
trucks, traveling to storage facilities, to 
the preserving decks, and finally into the 
cookers. 
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View of jam deck. Sugar is being weighed in new trolley hoppers recently installed. 
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Steel covered conveyors now carry the 
bulk sugar directly from the truck beds 
at street level to the base of a twenty- 
three foot vertical screw conveyor placed 
adjacent to a ninety-thousand pound steel 
storage tank. The elevated sugar spills 
from the top of this screw into a surge 
bin placed on the interior wall of the 
tank. Sugar for the jam deck is drawn 
from the bottom of this funnel-shaped 
container. 


Overflow from the surge bin drops into 
the storage tank which is tilt-bottomed 
for gravity feeding of the sugar again 
to the vertical screw. 


From storage the sugar is conveyed 
by horizontal belt to the jam deck where 
it is automatically weighed and fed into 
trolley hoppers for quick, easy delivery 
to the cookers. A fifty foot screw con- 
veyor serves the strawberry deck in 
much the same fashion. 


MaclIsaac and Menke Co. (MacMen), 
General Contractors of Los Angeles, 
handled the installation of all equipment. 


APPLE WEEK PROMOTION 


Processed apple products—sauce, slices 
and juice—will be actively promoted dur- 
ing National Apple Week, October 23 to 
November 1, a report from the Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., indicates. The 
Apple Week project will benefit both re- 
tail grocers and institutional suppliers, 
B. L. Turner, president of the Institute 
and vice-president of Comstock Canning 
Corporation, said this week. 


To stimulate institutional use of apple 
products, the Institute has supplied 
forty-six national and regional railroad 
dining car systems with a set of four- 
teen quantity recipes for processed apple 
dishes. Also, the food service operations 
of twenty-six of the largest variety, drug 
store and lunch counter chains are being 
supplied with the recipes for their Apple 
Week menus. In addition, distribution 
of quantity recipes to restaurant and tea 
room managers, school dining hall mana- 
gers, teachers and business home econo- 
mists, has been stepped up to tie in with 
the interest in apple cookery developed 
by Apple Week. 


Retail grocers and supermarkets will 
reap the benefit of press, radio and tele- 
vision publicity providing ideas for ad- 
ditional uses of processed apples during 
Apple Week and thereafter. 
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New York Canners Award 


Scholarships 


Representatives of New York State’s 
canning industry watched with pride as 
Dr. Malcolm B. Galbreath, director of 
the State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville, New 
York, welcomed eight scholarship win- 
ners to the campus last week to start 
the two-year food processing course. 


John C. Hemingway, (third from right 
in the photo) president of the New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association, 
Inc., came over from the H. C. Heming- 
way & Company headquarters in Auburn 
to present the two Fern Shannon 
Scholarship checks which are given by 
the Association itself. William H. Sher- 
man, (far right in the photo) secretary 
of the canner’s association, came from its 
Rochester offices to participate in the 
ceremony. 


Professor Royson N. Whipple, (2nd 
from right) head of the Food Technology 
Division, made the presentation of the 
six other scholarships on behalf of the 
individual New York canning companies 
awarding them: Pfeiffer’s Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Buffalo; Haxton Foods, Inc., 
Oakfield, Comstock Canning Corpora- 
tion, Newark; Olney & Carpenter, Inc., 
Wolcott; Lyndan Products Division of S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., Ontario; Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, which has a plant in Hall, 
New York. 


In his remarks at the ceremony, Dr. 
Galbreath stated, “The scholarships have 
materially helped in attracting a higher 
type of young man to both the school and 
the industry.” They have also made pos- 
sible the attendance of certain boys who 
have a real future in the industry but 
who would not otherwise have been able 
to attend, Professor Whipple added, 
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at Morrisville 


The canning industry’s point of view 
of the course was summed up by Mr. 
Hemingway, who said, “This is an ideal 
sample of what technical education 
should be. Our industry needs young 
blood, especially young semi-trained em- 
ployees. We are delighted with the prog- 
ress of the course here.” 


CHOOSING THE CANDIDATES 


The association’s Educational Commit- 
tee helps in the careful screening of all 
candidates for the scholarships, with 
Professor Whipple representing the In- 
stitute and conducting most of the per- 
sonal interviews and high school con- 
tacts. Awards are made on basis of 
character, interest, high school record— 
grades must average 75 percent or better 
—and recommendations from high school 
officials. The amount is $100 to each boy, 
except for the Pfeiffer’s Food Products, 
Inc. award, which is for $200. The sums 
apply toward costs of books, fees and so 
on. 


The New York association has always 
been keenly concerned with the problem 
of attracting high-caliber young people 
into the canning industry and helping 
them to gain a good technical grounding. 
The food technology course offered at the 
Morrisville Institute was established by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. as a result of the association ef- 
forts. Professor Whipple, formerly in 
the canning industry himself and recom- 
mended to head the division by the asso- 
ciation, has had the constant and con- 
structive support of the organization 
through its Educational Committee and 
top officials. The courses at Cornell also 
receive the association’s active interest, 
as well as a special annual $200 scholar- 
ship awarded to a junior year student. 
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The Fern’ Shannon _ scholarships, 
awarded this year for the third time, are 
named in honor of the recently retired 
W. N. Clark Company official who has 
done so much to forward the educational 
efforts of the association and who is a 
past chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee. 


The Comstock Canning Corporation 
has named its scholarship in honor of 
the late Herbert L. Minaker, for 43 years 
with the Continental Can Company, Inc., 
who “contributed enormously to the bet- 
terment of food processing and who was 
responsible for at least six different 
patents affecting processing, the most 
important being a steaming device,” ac- 
cording to Professor Whipple. 


Olney & Carpenter, Inc. established its 
scholarship in memory of William Olney, 
one of the co-founders of the company. 


THE AWARDS 


The scholarships were awarded as fol- 
lows: The New York State Canners As- 
sociation: Richard A. Lillie, Bouckville, 
and M. David Mills, Gowanda; Lyndam 
Products Division of S. Gumpert Co. 
Inc.: Allen L. Duncan, Sodus; Pfeiffer’s 
Food Products, Ine.: Anthony Cox, Mid- 
dletown; Haxton Foods, Ine.: John E. 
Lechner, Oxford; Comstock Canning 
Corp.: John P. Tellup; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby: John Alfred Kaiser, Oswego; 
Olney & Carpenter, Inc.: Lawrence F. 
Kinney, Hamilton. 


Professor Whipple reports that there 
were over 350 jobs offered to the 28 
graduates available to take them in last 
year’s class. The 12 young men who went 
into military service, out of the total 


class of 40, were put into food in i 
work at once. ewe 


A survey made last August of the 220 
graduates since 1946 shows that 88.6 
percent are employed in food industries 
or are continuing their education in food 
technology. Fifty-six companies in the 
food processing and allied fields, as well 
as seven state and federal agencies have 
employed graduates, Sixteen are in pro- 
duction management, 37 in production 
supervision, 29 in quality control, 24 in 
government inspection and grading, 13 
in sales, 9 in raw products supervision. 


TRI-STATE SALES SCHOOL 


A Sales School, sponsored by the Tri- 
State Packers Association, will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
on October 14 and 15. 


According to an annonncement by Cal- 
vin L. Skinner, Secretary, this, the first 
session of its kind ever held by the Asso- 
ciation, will be the beginning of a series 
spaced some six months or so apart. Pur- 
pose is to assist in establishing a sale 
and brand development policy on a 
sound, continuing basis. 
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CMSA BOARD TO FINALIZE 
CONVENTION PLANS 


The Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Surplies Association will 
hold their annual Fall Meeting on Sun- 
day, November 9 at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, just prior to the opening of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association Con- 
vention. 

Principal business of the meeting, of 
course, will be concerned with the An- 


.nual Exhibit at the Chicago Canners 


Convention this coming February. Hal 
Johnston, Association President, has an- 
nounced that the theme of the exhibit 
will be “The Cannerama—World’s Larg- 
est Business Meeting”. The Convention 
will be the largest of its kind ever held 
in Chicago. CMSA will have more ex- 


hibitors, will use more floor space, and © 


bring more people than ever before to 
the Windy City. 


CAL PAK OFFICIAL VISITS EAST 


Parker Favier, head of the pineapple 
and salmon sales departments of the 
California Packing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is making a business trip to New 
York, Florida and the Southern States. 


WEST COAST BROKER 
TO VISIT EAST 


S. E. Burkenroad, manager of the can- 
ned foods department of the pioneer 
brokerage firm of Parrott & Co., San 
Francisco, California, is leaving early 
in October for New York and other dis- 
tributing centers in the interests of this 
firm. A thorough coverage of the domes- 
tice markets will be made and three 
months will be spent in the work. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


Continental Can Company this week 
announced the appointment of C. W. 
MacArthur, Jr., to the position of prod- 
uct sales manager for non-processed food 
ind meat cans. He will continue to be at 
the company’s head office, New York 
City. 

Mr. ‘MacArthur jojned Continental in 
‘938. Previous to his new assignment, 
’e was assistant to the general manager 
sales, 

The appointment of J. R. Wallace to 
he position of district sales manager, 
\‘etal Division, Boston district sales 
fice was announced also this week. 

Mr. Wallace joined Continental Can 
‘2 1934. Prior to his present assign- 
-.ent, he was a salesman at the Syracuse 
“istrict sales office. Mr. Wallace re- 
vlaces Mr. Bruce Petersen, who was 
iransferred to the Central Metal 
Division, 
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FRANK A. WHITTALL 


REYNARD WINS 
WOODBURY AWARD 


The Woodbury Award established in 
1949 by Dr. C. G. Woodbury, retired 
Director of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Raw Products Research Bureau, 
has been awarded to Dr. George B. Rey- 
nard of the Campbell Soup Company, 
Riverton, New Jersey. The award is 
resented annually for the outstanding 
scientific paper on development or im- 
provement cf crops grown for canning. 
Dr. Reynard’s paper entitled “Inherited 
Resistance to Radial Cracks in Tomato 
Fruits”, was published in the 1951 pro- 
ceedings of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science. The award was 
presented at the banquet held during the 
annual meeting of that society at Ithaca, 
New York, September 8 to 10. 


Dr. Reynard is the first research 
worker in industry to receive the award, 
other winners having been connected 
with universities or experiment stations. 


PORTON MOVED UP AT LIBBY’S 


Paul Porton has been made division 
traffic manager of the California canned 
fruits division of Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
California. He succeeds George S. Beach 
who died late in August. Mr. Porton, 
who joined the transportation depart- 
ment of this concern in 1945, served as 
assistant traffic manager during the last 
two years. He is also a practitioner be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 


WHITTALL SUCCEEDS RAPELYE 
AS PRESIDENT OF CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY OF CANADA 


The board of directors of Continental 
Can Company of Canada, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank A. 
Whittall as president. Mr. Whittall will 
succeed Harry A. Rapelye, who has re- 
tired. 


A veteran of 30 years’ service in the 
container industry, Mr. Whittall went 
to work in 1922 as an apprentice for the 
Whittall Can Company, a family busi- 
ness. He subsequently served as sales 
manager and director. In 1935, the Whit- 
tall Company became part of the Con- 
tinental organization. 

In 1943, Mr. Whittall was named vice 
president in charge of sales for Conti- 
nental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and in June last year was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


He is a native of Montreal, attended 
McGill University and served with the 
Royal Flying Corps in World War I. 


Mr. Rapelye has been with the Conti- 
nental organization since 1929. He was 
sales manager and later business man- 
ager of the Kansas City district office 
until 1943 when he was appointed to a 
top management post at the parent com- 
pany’s head office in New York. In 1948, 
he became vice president and general 
manager of Continental Can Company 
of Canada, Ltd., and was named presi- 
dent of that company in 1950. 


In a tribute to his predecessor, Mr. 
Whittall said: “The 23 years that Mr. 


Rapelye has served Continental have. 


been 23 years of tremendous growth in 
the container industry. On the eve of his 
retirement, he can take justified pride— 
as we do—in the many contributions that 
he personally has made to this history 
of industrial achievement.” 


GAIR RETIRES 6% PREFERRED 


George E. Dyke, president of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, an- 
nounced today that in line with the com- 
pany’s capital readjustment program, its 
outstanding $20 par value 6 percent 
cumulative preferred stock in the amount 
of $5,977,600 was retired at par as of 
September 30. 


APPOINTS BROKERS 


Beech Hill Company, Eastport, Maine, 
canners of dehydrated cat food, announces 
the appointment of the following brok- 
ers: Stoddard Sales Company, serving 
Connecticut and Wsetern Massachusetts; 
the Singer Brokerage Company, Phila- 
delphia; and the Roos Brokerage Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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WASHINGTON 


MORE CANNED FOODS 
DECONTROLED 


OPS this week, September 30, acting 
under the Harrison Amendment to the 
Defense Production Act, which prohibits 
price controls on fruits and vegetables in 
fresh or processed form, added a number 
of additional items to the list issued July 
14, when a large number of fruits and 
vegetables were decontrolled. 


Included on the new list are a number 
of items about which canners had com- 
plained. The list includes canned beans, 
including pork and beans but excluding 
beans with ham or other meats; dry 
beans and peas when sold for human 
consumption as vegetables; tomato cat- 
sup and similar tomato products such as 
sauce and puree; chili sauce; fresh fruit 
juices; citrus and other fruit beverage 
bases, except fruitades or soft drinks 
made from fruits; canned field corn; de- 
hydrated vegetables; poi; pickles; olives; 
canned fruit and berry nectars. 


Some of the products not covered in- 
clude: tomato soup, baby food vegetables 
with meat, hash or stews with vege- 
tables, vegetable margarine — products 
which OPS Administrator Woods claims 
are neither sold nor used as fruits or as 
vegetables, although they do contain 
varying amounts of such. 


The action was contained in General 
Overriding Regulation 7, Revision 1, 
Amendment 10, effective immediately. 


OPS also exempted a number of mis- 
cellaneous food items, which have little 
effect on the cost of living. These in- 
cluded such items as bouillon cubes, vege- 
table relishes, mincemeat, bottled egg- 
nog, olive spreads, canned whole clams, 
maple sugar, glazed or candied fruits 
and peels, etc. 


RETENTION OF RECORDS 
FOR OPS 


A question has been raised as to 
whether records relating to a decontrol- 
led material or service must continue to 
be preserved after such material or serv- 
ice has been exempted from price con- 
tro]. The obligation to preserve records 
imposed by the regulation applicable to 
any material or service at the time it is 
exempted from control is not terminated 
by such exemption, according to an inter- 
pretation handed down by OPS last 
week. Any records which the seller was 
required, under the OPS regulation ap- 
plicable to him, to have at the time the 
material or service decontrolled 
must continue to be preserved for the 
period specified in the applicable regula- 
tion. The obligation to preserve these 
records exists regardless of whether or 
not the instrument which decontrols the 
commodity or service specifically so 
provides, 
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SAFEWAY CHARGES FOOD 
CEILINGS ARE UNLAWFUL 


Safeway Stores, Inc. has fiiled with the 
Office of Price Stabilization, a petition 
calling for the immediate rescinding of 
Ceiling Price Regulation 15 insofar as its 
provisions are applicable to fruits and 
vegetables, in fresh or processed form. 
The food chain officials charge that ceil- 
ings have been retained on many pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables in violation 
of the 1952 amendments to the Defense 
Production Act. 

The protest is based. on the Harrison 
Amendment, which prohibits ceilings on 
fruits or vegetables in fresh or processed 
form. A long list of products that, ac- 
cording to Safeway should be decon- 
trolled was presented with the petition. 
(Note: A number of these were decon- 
trolled by OPS action this week. Man- 
datory decontrol for a number of other 
products is not specified by the Harrison 
Amendment according to OPS). 


V.A. WANTS CANNED SARDINES 


The Veterans Administration on Sep- 
tember 22 issued invitation to bid S-69 
requesting bids on 14,360 dozen cans of 
domestic canned sardines packed in No. 
1 can, flat, oval ,or tall, net weight 15 
to 16 oz. per can, 32 to 48 sardines per 
can, 48 cans per case. 
delivered by January 1, 1953, to Somer- 
ville, New Jersey (5,360 dozen cans) ; 
Wilmington, California (1,000 dozen 
cans); and Hines, Illinois (8,000 dozen 
cans). Bids on No. %4-size cans (9 to 10 
oz. net weight, 20 to 30 sardines per can) 
will be given consideration if bids re- 
ceived on No. 1 cans will not cover quan- 
tity required. Prices are to be quoted 
f.o.b. destination. Fish offered shall be 
1952 pack, and each can must be labeled 
with a regular commercial label. Speci- 
fications call for sea herring or pilchard 
sardines, type II. packed in edible vege- 
table oil or TYPE VI: packed natural 
style. 

Sealed bids in triplicate will be re- 
ceived at the Procurement Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, Veterans Admin- 
istration Bldg., Washington 25, D. C., 
until 11:00 A.M. EST October &\ 1952. 


CANNED POULTRY 
PRODUCTION 


Poultry canned, or used in canning, 
during August totaled 16,229,000 Ibs., 
compared with 14,060,000 lbs. during 
August last year and the 1946-50 aver- 
age of 11,021,000 lbs. Poultry certified 
under Federal Inspection during August 
totaled 69,109,000 lbs. This compares 
with 65,407,000 lbs. during August last 
year. Of the quantity inspected this year, 
15,758,000 lbs. were for canning and 53,- 
351,000 lbs. were eviscerated for sale. Of 
the quantity inspected during August 
last year, 13,497,000 lbs. were for can- 
ning and 51,910,000 lbs. were eviscerated 
for sale. 


Fish are to be. 
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USDA PURCHASES 
TOMATOES AND TOMATO PASTE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 24, 1952 that offers 
of 409,420 cases of canned tomatoes and 
194,480 cases of canned tomato paste 
have been accepted for delivery from 
October 6 through November 28, 1952 for 
distribution to schools in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


Purchases of canned tomatoes con- 
sisted of 214,420 cases of No. 10’s at 
prices ranging from $3.237 to $3.25 per 
case in the West and at $3.98 per case 
in the East, and 195,000 cases of No. 
2%4’s in the West at $3.50 to $3.60 per 
case. All of the tomato paste was pur- 
chased in No. 10 cans at prices ranging 
from $5.26 to $5.95 per case. 


JAPAN FAVORS CONTINUATION 
OF CONTROLS ON 
TUNA EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Important segments of the Japanese 
tuna industry are in favor of continuing 
limitations on the export of tuna to the 
United States, reports an August 19 
American embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 

The Japanese press (Kyodo, August 
16) reported that Japanese exporters of 
canned tuna have announced “they will 
continue the voluntary control on export 
of their products to the United States.” 
These exporters are included in the im- 
portant council for tuna exports. This 
council also includes exporters of frozen 
tuna. Exports of tuna to the United 
States are limited by Japanese govern- 
ment regulations to 1,000,000 cases of 
canned tuna (brine and oil) and 12,000 
tons of frozen tuna. These limitations 
are for the period April 1, 1952, to 
March 31, 1953. 


Because of an unusually large run of 
albacore in June, the government is sub- 
ject to heavy pressure by some units of 
the industry to raise the quota on frozen 
tuna. The proponents for relaxation of 
the control refer to consistent demands 
from United States importers for more 
Japanese frozen tuna. Increased demands 
for frozen tuna are also coming from 
Canada and Hawaii. 


This comment was made after the pub- 
lication of a “foreign dispatch from 
Washington that American food canners 
have asked the Japanese government for 
an increase in shipments of Japanese 
canned tuna goods to the United States.” 

The council for tuna exports “sug- 
gested that due consideration will be paid 
on the issue if the U.S. government for- 
mally asks for removal of the control.” 


It added, “Japan exported to the United 
States 11,500 tons (metric) of frozen 
tuna by mid-August since the beginning 
of this year. This figure represents an 
increase of 4,500 tons over the target 
for the period. Total volume to be ex- 
ported to the United States during this 
year is 12,000 tons.” 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


PETTIGREW, ARK., Sept. 20 — Green 
Beans: Spring pack burned up; fall crop 
will not make over 500 to 600 pounds 
to the acre. We were not able to get 
enough beans to run, 


DELTA, COLO., Sept. 25—Snap Beans: 
Not a good bean year; probably about 
80 percent of last year. Only about 75 
percent of acreage planted in 1952. 


PRENTISS, N. C., Sept. 27 — Green 
Beans: Early plantings, upon which we 
depend largely for our pack, was almost 
a failure due to drought. Later plant- 
ings came on with fair yields and qual- 
ity, and we finished our pack with about 
50 percent of last year’s. 


copoRuUSs, PA., Sept. 26—Green & Wax 
Beans: Packing is over. Good quality 
but a very small pack—about 35 percent 
of normal. 


RUBY, S. C., Sept. 20—Green Beans: 
Made a fair pack. Raw product as well 
as other items very high. 


CORN 


AUDUBON, IOWA, Sept. 29—Sweet Corn: 
Yields were probably 50 percent higher 
than those of 1951. However, 1951 in 
this locality was not a good crop year. 
We think the 1952 crop was on the 
whole about 20 percent above what we 
consider a normal crop in this vicinity. 
As a matter of fact, we have had several 
crops during the last 25 years when 
sweet corn crops were as heavy as the 
1952 crop appears to have been. 


BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., Sept. 26 — Corn: 
Our crop was cut very drastically by the 
very hot and dry weather in August. It 
never recovered after the rain. We are 
in a spot where the drought took its 
heaviest toll. Our yield was only 1.9 
tons per acre. This was about the same 
as 1951. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, Sept. 26 — Golden 
Corn: In 1951 we had slightly more than 
80 cases 24/303 per acre, which was be- 
low average due to 1951 drought. In 
1952 we had approximately 113 cases 
24/3038, which is about normal yield, but 
slightly below 1950 yield. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., Sept. 23—Corn: Our 
corn yielded one-half ton per acre more 
than last year and our cut per ton was 
better by 5 cases. Will finish up pack 
about October 1. Quality very satisfac- 
tory. 


TOMATOES 


PETTIGREW, ARK., Sept. 20—Tomatoes: 
Bad drought in this community. Did not 
set because of hot, dry weather at setting 
time. 
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DELTA, COLO., Sept. 25 — Tomatoes: 
Crop is about 60 percent of last year due 
to blight, which was the worst we ever 
had. Had so much fall rains which 
caused weeds to grow and choke out part 
of the tomatoes not destroyed by blight. 
Acreage about 80 percent of last year. 
Think this year is the poorest in ten 
years. Had more blight, bugs and weeds 
by far than usual. 


FOWLER, COLO., Sept. 25 — Tomatoes: 
Crop is getting pretty well along. Nights 
are cool and killing frost could come any 
night. Crop this year has been better 
than average in yield and quality. 


PALMETTO, FLA., Sept. 27 — Tomatoes: 
About 80 percent of acreage planted as 
of this time last year. Crops are very 
good so far. Yield will be above aver- 
age, provided we don’t have any hurri- 
canes. We don’t expect to pack any 
more than last year on account of de- 
mand from fresh market. Growers: ex- 
pect to start green shipments about 
November 10. - We expect to start can- 
ning around first week in December. 
Everyone look for high green market, 
therefore canning stock will be much 
higher than last year. 


PEORIA, ILL., Sept. 29—Tomatoes: Had 
one week of normal run. Looks like 
about a five ton yield. Quality not too 
good up to now, but is improving. 


BLUFFTON, IND., Sept. 29—Tomatoes: 
Have 538 acres as against 516 in 1951. 
Have been very late and cannot expect 
more than 70 percent of last year, even 
with a late frost. Quality from plants 
has been poor for this region, but from 
seed has been better, but not as good, of 
course, as last year. We anticipate a 
yield, if the frost holds off till October 
10, of approximately 10 to 12 tons as 
against 15.7 tons last year. A hard rain 
or a freeze would put us out of business, 
and we have only 60 percent of our pack 
of last year to date. We have experi- 
enced very low yields per ton to date, 
which has raised our costs considerably 
above 1951. 


BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., Sept. 26 — Toma- 
toes: Pack will be about 65 percent of 
last year. This is due to difficulty in 
getting proper fruit. 


PANDORA, OHIO, Sept. 23 — Tomatoes: 
Receipts very light. Quality fair. Low 
on No. 1’s due to weather conditions. 
Have packed 50 percent of last year, and 
with favorable weather for two weeks, 
we may get a 70 percent crop. Will need 
at least two weeks in October to fulfill 
our orders. 


CODORUS, PA., Sept. 26— Tomatoes: 
About finished packing. Small pack 
about 30 percent of normal. 

RUBY, S. C., Sept. 30—Tomatoes: Mis- 
erable failure. 1% ton yield. 


OTHER ITEMS 


RUBY, S. C., Sept. 30—Okra: Very good 
year. Pack completed. High prices but 
quality crop. 


U. S. STEEL FLEET SETS 
ORE LOADING RECORD 


For the second time in less than a 
month, the Pittsburgh Steamship Divi- 
sion today reported a new all-time record 
for loading of iron ore. 

Donald C. Potts, President of The 
U. S. Steel Ore-Carrying Subsidiary, an- 
nounced that the Fleets 64 Vessels had 
loaded a total of 1,002,092 gross tons of 
ore in the one-week period ending at 7 
A.M. September 29. It was the first mil- 
lion-ton week in the half-century history 
of the Pittsburgh Fleet. 

The previous weekly record for ore 
loading by the Pittsburgh Fleet was 938,- 
020 tons, established in July, 1943. The 
figures are expressed in terms of gross 
tons, 2,240 pounds each. 

On September 2, Mr. Potts announced 
that the Fleet had set a new all-time rec- 
ord for a month’s loadings by piling up 
a figure of 3,974,477 gross tons during 
August. 

“Although September figures are not 
yet complete, this will be the largest Sep- 
tember in the Division history as well,” 
Mr. Potts said. 

“We believe this succession of new 
records is a dramatic demonstration that 
every officer and crew member aboard 
our ships—and every man and woman 
among our office personnel as well, has 
gone all out to achieve a maximum per- 
formance that will make up in every way 
possible for the loss of ore shipments 
during the lengthy steel strike. 


DEATHS 


N. L. (DEAK) JONES 


Mr. N. L. Jones, age 56, President of 
the N. L. & E. B. Jones Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, passed away at his 
home in Waukesha Monday afternoon 
September 22nd. 

“Deak”, as he was known to the trade, 
started in the Canned Foods business in 
1921 with the Crary Brokerage Com- 
pany, leaving that Company in 1929 to 
form the N. L. & E. B. Jones Company 
with his brother Earle B. Jones. 

Mr. Jones is survived by his wife, his 
son, Lynne O. Jones, associated with him 
in business, a daughter Mrs. John Me- 
Nulty of Fort Wayne, Indiana, one 
grandchild and his brother Earle B. 
Jones of Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 


D. F. HAHN 


D. F. Hahn, Vice-President and Pro- 
duction Manager, and a Director of Gen- 
eral Box Company, died suddenly of a 
heart attack, on Tuesday, September 23, 
1952 at the age of 52. He resided at 125 
Lawndale Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Born June 13, 1900 at Fornfelt, Mis- 
souri, Mr. Hahn had spent his entire 
career in the Shipping Container Indus- 
try. 
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PUBLICATION ON BROWNING 
RESEARCH ANNOUNCED 


Announcement of a new publication 
entitled “Contributions of Browning Re- 
search to Ration Item Stability” is made 
by Colonel Rohland A. Isker, secretary 
of the Research and Development Asso- 
ciates, Food and Container Institute, 
Inc., 1849 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. This publication is the first 
number in the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute series entitled “Sur- 
veys of Progress on Military Subsistence 
Problems.” 


Subject matter is derived from a con- 
ference on the status and future course 
of QM Corps, sponsored research on 
browning arranged by Dr. Donald K. 
Tressler, scientific director, Dr. Howard 
D. Lightbody, director of Food Labora- 
tories, and Dr. J. H. Mitchell, Jr. of the 
QM Institute in Chicago. 


Limited gratis distribution is being 
made to the Associates membership but 
owing to the cost of more extensive dis- 
tribution, requests for the booklet (55 
pages, paperbound) will have to be ful- 
filled at cost of printing—which is one 
dollar, payable to the Research and De- 
velopment Associates, Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, Inc. 


VITAMIN C USE IN 
MUSHROOMS HAILED 


Under the new Definitions and Stand- 
ard of Identity for canned mushrooms, 
(See C.T. Sept. 6) ascorbic acid is the 
only optional ingredient allowed for the 
purpose of preserving natural color and 
flavor of canned mushrooms, whether 
packed in tin or glass. 


The quantity of ascorbic acid, set by 
the F. & D. A., is 37.5 milligrams per 
one ounce of drained mushrooms. Thus, 
150 milligrams are allowed per standard 
4-ounce pack. The “Roche” ascorbic acid 
process will allow packers to market 
their food at once, without the previously 
customary “storage time.” 


Emphasizing the interest in this an- 
nouncement, P. J. Cardinal, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hoffman-La Roche’s Vitamin 
Division, states—‘“The acceptance of 
ascorbic acid as an antioxidant to pre- 
serve natural color and flavor in another 
processed food is important news. The 
extensive experimental work done at the 
Roche Park research laboratories, com- 
bired with that done at collaborating 
industry and university laboratories, led 
to the use of vitamin C as an anti-oxi- 
dant in a number of processed foods. 
Examples are frozen peaches, apricots, 


apples, fillets of various fish, strawber- 


ries, cherries, milk, and beer. It is a 
vital development that one more excel- 
lent food, the mushroom, can now have 
the same dependable protection against 
lost of flavor and color.” 
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CHANGES AT BALL BROTHERS 


Two changes in the management of 
Ball Brothers’ paper and boxboard opera- 
tions and the company’s system-wide 
purchasing and traffic activities were an- 
neunced this week. 

The Company advanced Burnham B. 
Holmes, general manager of paper since 
February, 1951, to the position of Gen- 
eral Manager of Paper, Purchasing and 
Traffic and named George H. McGowan, 
formerly of Anchor Hocking Glass Cor- 
poration, to a newly-created manager- 
ship of the Paper Products Division. 


GEORGE H. McGOWAN 


Mr. Holmes retains the overall man- 
agement of the company’s activities in 
the field of paper and corrugated box 
manufacture, but has been given the 
additional responsibilities for all Ball 
purchasing and traffic in the manufac- 
ture of glass, rubber and metal products. 

Mr. McGowan of Lancaster, Ohio, re- 
signed as assistant general purchasing 
agent for Anchor Hocking to accept the 
Ball appointment. He will be responsible 
to Mr. Holmes for operations of the cor- 
rugated box plant at -Muncie, paper 
manufacturing at Noblesville, Ind., in- 
cluding sales of corrugating mediums, 
purchasing of paper products and pack- 
ing material specifications. 


WEIGEL SUCCEEDS HAYWARD 


O. H. Hayward recently resigned as 
assistant sales manager of the Tri-Val- 
ley Packing Association, San Francisco, 


California. 


He has been succeeded by 
Ben Weigel. 


BUTLER SUCCEEDS RUFFATO 


Paul Butler, Jr. has been made assis- 
tant manager of the Northern California 
Division, Dennison Foods, Oakland,Cali- 
fornia, succeeding Louis Ruffato. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


STRIKE LOSS HEAVY 


One of the chief contributing factors 
to a loss of more tan $1,600,000 by the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company for the fis- 
cal year ending May 31, 1952, was the 
seven-month work stoppage beginning 
February 27, 1951, on the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company’s Lanai plantation. 
It is estimated that about 4 million cases 
of pineapple products were lost because 
of the strike. The company was forced 
to purchase its fruit elsewhere at higher 
prices. During the period of the strike 
no pineaple was harvested, no fertilizer 
was applied, little weed or insect control 
was carried on, so that operations in the 
future will also be affected. 

The company produces about 40 per- 
cent of the pineapple grown in the Ter- 
ritory, controlling some 300,000 acres. 
The plant has a capacity of 200,000 cases 
a day, or put another way, some 5,600 
tons of fruit. 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR 
BRUCE’S JUICES 


Following the filing of a bankruptcy 
petition against Bruce’s Juices, well 
known Florida citrus packer at Tampa 
last week, L. C. McClure has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the parent company 
and three of its subsidiaries. 


At the same time Lee Terminal & 
Warehouse Corporation, principal credi- 
tor in the bankruptcy proceedings, was 
sued by six firms which charged there is 
a shortage of citrus products in the 
warehouse. Plantiffs in the warehouse 
suit include Pasco Packing Company, 
Earmy Corporation operating as Para- 
mount Canning Company, Winn & Lovett 
Grocery Company, Exchange National 
Bank, Puritan Mills, Inc., and Grand 
Union, Inc. 

Commenting on the action, J. Adams 
Bruce, principal stockholder in Bruce’s 
Juices, issued the following statement: 
“We have been here a matter of 28 years. 
We have built up our business with the 
growth of the citrus industry, and we 
expect to be here a long time in the 
future. As far as we are concerned, the 
resources of Bruce’s Juices are quite ade- 
quate to take care of any obligation.” 

During the past two or three years the 
citrus firm has expanded considerably, 
and at the time the suit was filed was 
seeking additional financial assistance. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE SALES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company re- 
ports that sales for the quarter ended 
August 31 amounted to 12,120,467, com- 
pared with $15,467,207 for the preceding 
quarter and $9,063,280 for the like quar- 
ter in 1951. Attention is directed to the 
fact that reports of sales by quarters 
might be misleading if used as a basis 
for forecasting annual sales, since they 
vary widely depending on shipping sched- 
ules, progress of packing, market and 
other conditions. 
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the Applesauce, 


Like small boys go for apples, entire families go for the delicious, orchard-fresh 
flavor of Southern Packing’s “Value Brand” Applesauce. Mothers serve it often 
as an ideal Breakfast Fruit, as a refreshing Side-Dish at dinner, or for Dessert 
or a Special Treat any time! 

Whether your product be “tried and true” or ‘new and different,” you can 
count on friendly Crown to take good care of you... by supplying fine Cans 
. . » by providing expert Technical Service. Whatever you pack or plan to 
pack, take your cue from Southern Packing, Inc., and many other leading 
canners . . . call in a Crown Sales Representative 


(0 
One of America’s 
Largest Can Manufacturers N 
by the Southern Packing 
Company, Inc. of 


Baltimore, Maryland. Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST.LOUIS, BOSTON 
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From New York to California—reac 


"Visibility encourages 
shopping” 


soys GLEN R. GRIFE, 
Executive Vice President, 
Red Owl Stores, Incorporated, 
Hopkins, Minnesota 


‘We use visual packaging 
in all departments” 


soys PHILLIP JOSEPH, 
President, 
Joseph's Foodtown Markets, 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Ability to see contents 
boosts store profits” 


soys HAROLD SKAIEN, 
Better Food Markets, 
Los Angeles, California 


“Glass is a very valuable 
asset to self-selling!”’ 


says DONALD J. KENNEDY, 
General Manager, 
Stop and Shop Super Markets, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


"Visibility is self-selling’s 
greatest asset” 


soys C. A. FEASTER, 
General Manager, 
Ohio Giant Super Market, 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Eye appeal 
is buy appeal” 


says LEO I. BROWN, 
Supervisor of Stores, 
New England Food Fair, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


“We're going all out for 
visible packaging —it pays!” 


soys RICHARD KOEPKE, 
Supervisor of Supermarkets, 
Gristede Bros. Inc., 
New York City 


“Our customers like to see 
what they are buying” 


says T. G. HARRISON, President, 
Winston and Newell Company, 
Sponsors Super Valu Stores and 
U-Save Stores, Mi poli: 


‘More shoppers are buying 


more merchandise in glass” 


says W. W. ROGERS, 
Rogers Markets, Inc., 
520 West Jefferson Street, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Glass brings ‘‘a greater 
buying response on canne 
as well as glassed foods” 


soys W. H. ALBERS, 
President, 
Albers Super Markets, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“People like to see 
what they 


says EDWARD A. LEVY, 
Eddie's Super Markets, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Transparent packaging 
sells faster’ 


soys SEYMOUR D. SIMPSON, 
S. Rosengarten & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
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"We have joined the trent 


soys FLOYD COKER, 
Gen. Mgr., 
Lewis and Coker Super Market, 
Houston, Texas 
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leading retailers say about 


SICHT 


Visibility is in demand 
in modern merchandising” 


soys H. V. McNAMARA, 
President, 
National Tea Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


"Our customers prefer the 
glass package... we prefer 
the glass package” 


says LOUIS SHANKMAN, 
Shankman's D.G.S. Market, 
400 Kennedy St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


“Foods in glass have helped 
our stores grow big!” 


says HARRY SCHEAR, 
Vice President, 
liberal Super Markets, 
Dayton, Ohio 


‘We find outstanding accept- 
ance for food in glass” 


says W. |. HERNDON, 
Merchandising Manager, 
Handy-Andy Community Stores, Inc., 
San Antonio, Texas 


"Seeing is believing” 


soys DAVID KAYNE, 
General Manager, 
Universal Food Market, 
595 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


“Glass-packed fruits and 
vegetables help establish 
customer confidence” 


soys R. E. ALEXANDER, 
Co-Owner, 
S. H. Alexander & Sons Markets 
of Southern California 


‘We welcome additional 
fruit and vegetable items 
in glass” 


says WAYNE E. BROWN, 
General Manager, 
Big Bear Stores Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Glass is a real asset... 
permits pre-inspection”’ 


soys MILLER WOLF, 
Wolf's Quality Store, 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


“We carry all available 
food items in glass’’ 


says L. B. SMITH, JR., 
Sales Manager, 
Thorofare Markets, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


end), cms in transparent 
ockhages sell themselves!” 


FRED MONTESI, 
President, 
et, Liberty Cash Grocers, Inc., 
Memphis, Tennessee 


CANNING TRADE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


CONTAINERS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BEAN 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


--- ROBINS HAS 


3 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 


_ food processing and han-. 


dling machinery, equip- 

ment and supplies. 

And that isn’t Robins’ 

only claim to fame! The 

Robins line is dependable 

because it has grown with Robins for 
97 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed ... has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ... he knows your problems. 


WHAT YOU NEED! 


WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


HKRohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


d 


Blanchers « Conveyors 
Cutters Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 

Graders Hoists. 

Picking Tables 

Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers Washers 


Merever look... 


You see ROBINS / 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 12-14, 1952—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Taninul, Valles, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 238-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 

NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — I10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1952—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—pENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—oHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, -'44th 
Annual Convention. Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention; Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 195383—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY‘ 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


1951-52 FLORIDA CITRUS PACK— 
\n interesting detailed account of the 
{951-52 Florida citru pack has just been 
issued by the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion. The report shows the packs of 
various citrus items, both canned single 
strength and canned concentrated 
(frozen and processed), by can size. It 
also shows the single strength pack in 
equivalent cases of No. 2’s, tells the 
number of boxes of fruit used for each 
commodity, and charis the progress of 
the concentrated pack for the last 12 
years. 

By can size, the most popular size in 
the single strength pack was, of course, 
the 46 ounce, with the No. 2 size next 
in line. In the concentrates, the 6 ounce, 
of course, accounted for 75 or 80 percent 
of the total pack. 


SINGLE STRENGTH—The single strength 
pack on the basis of 24 cases of No. 2 
cans, amounted to 38,963,972 cases, com- 
pared to 48,242,407 cases last year, and 
37,682,133 cases for the 1949-50 period. 
The 1951-52 pack in standard cases of 
2’s is broken down by commodity as fol- 
lows: 

Grapefruit Sections 3,215,046 
181,254 
Sweetend Grapefruit Juice...... 4,089,003 
Unsweetened Grapefruit Juice 4,646,244 


Sweetened Orange Juice.......... 11,443,607 
Unsweetened Orange Juice...... 7,877,425 
Sweetened Blended Juice.......... 3,758,312 


Unsweetened Blended Juice.... 2,643,666 


456,084 
Orange-Tangerine Blend ........ 10,421 
Grapefruit-Tangerine Blend .. 31,330 
574,103 
Orange Sections 37,477 


On September 20, 1952, there were 
3,185,482 cases of canned citrus, all 
kinds, in canners’ hands, compared with 
5,351,720 cases on September 22, 1951, 
and 2,530,131 cases September 23, 1950, 
all basis 24/2’s. 


CONCENTRATED PRODUCTION—AIl of the 
oncentrate production was frozen ex- 
cept for 504,398 actual cases of processed 
range juice, and 2,312 cases of processed 
rapefruit juice. Then, too, most of the 
incentrate was frozen orange (20,334,- 
‘2 actual cases, of which 15,894,755 
vere 48 6-ounce cases). In addition there 
ere 430,120 actual cases of frozen 
vapefruit, 277,082 cases of frozen 
ended juices, and 138,718 cases of 
vozen tangerine juice. 
In gallons there were 44,030,633 gal- 
is of frozen orange, 1,897,848 gallons 
processed orange, 1,097,564 gallons of 
ozen grapefruit and 16,112 of pro- 
ssed grapefruit, 535,703 gallons of 
ozen blended, 349,161 gallons of frozen 
ongerine, 


f®IELD BOXES—While, as may be 
cen above, a small part of the concen- 
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CANNED FOODS 
FREIGHT RATES REDUCED 


Freight rate reduction, which has been 
pending for some time jin official terri- 
tory, finally became effective on Septem- 
ber 26. The reduction, however, is lim- 
ited to a 36 pound minimum car. Pro- 
posed scale of rates for a 60,000 pound 
minimum, has been suspended pending 
a further hearing in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 17. Official territory, generally 
speaking, is all that area East of the 
Mississippi River and North of the Ohio 
River, which includes the great Mid- 
western canning area and the important 
Eastern canning states. 

The reductions, ranging from 1 cent 
to 8 cents lower than those previously in 
effect, apply apparently only within a 
distance of 600 miles from point of ori- 
gin. Excluding the 15 percent surcharge, 
and the 3 percent tax, the rate from Bal- 
timore to New York, for instance, has 
been reduced from 36 cents to 27% 
cents; from Streator, Illinois to Pitts- 
burgh, Pensylvania from 58 cents to 50 
cents; from Hoopeston, Illinois to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio from 36 cents to 29 cents; 
from Oconomowoc and Sussex, Wiscon- 
sin to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania from 57 
cents to 53 cents; from Green Bay, Wis- 
consin to Cincinnati, Ohio from 52 cents 
to 49 cents; from Madison, Wisconsin to 
Detroit, Michigan from 44 cents to 38 
cents. These last figures are supplied 
by -F. L .Thomas, Traffic Manager of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association. 


trate was processed, the comparison of 
field boxes used in single strength pro- 
cessing, and the number of boxes used 
for concentrate, shows that freezers are 
now actually using more citrus fruits 
than those using the conventional can- 
ning procedure. Processors of single 
strength juices, and citrus sections, used 
a total of 26,171,139 boxes of fruit, while 
the concentrators squeezed 34,831,544 
boxes to produce the nearly 48 million 
gallons of concentrated juice. 

Meteoric rise in frozen concentrated 
production is, of course, centered almost 
exclusively in orange juice. The pack be- 
gan in the 1945-46 season with 226,000 
gallons, jumped from less than 2 million 
gallons in the 1947-48 season to over 10 
million the folowing year, over 21 mil- 
lion in the 1949-50 season, nearly 31 mli- 
lion 1950-51 season, and 44 million plus 
this past season. 

Frozen grapefruit concentrate began 
with the 1948-49 season with 116,123 
gallons, jumped to over 1% million gal- 
lons the following year, dropped off 
sharply to only 188,00 gallons in the 
1950-51 season, and up again to just 
over a million gallons this past season. 

Frozen blended juice hasn’t caught on 
much better: 112,000 gallons 1948-49 sea- 
son, 1,303,000 gallons 1949-50 season, 
245,000 gallons 1950-51 and 536,000 gal- 
lons this past season. 


On August 31 there were 20,478,000 
gallons of orange juice in cold storage, 
compared to 17,685,000 gallons the same 
period last year. 


FROZEN STOCKS—While we’re on 
the subject, cold storage report, prepared 
by USDA, shows that on August 31, 
1952, there were 198,657,000 pounds of 
frozen peas, as agains 191,961,000 
pounds on August 31, 1951, and a five- 
year average of 154,571,000 pounds. 
Snap beans 66,224,000 pounds, 65,754,000 
pounds, and 42,708,000 pounds respec- 
tively. Lima beans 42,907,000 pounds, 
41,365,000 pounds, and 31,548,000 pounds 
respectively. Spinach 47,612,00 pounds, 
33,546,000 pounds, and 22,124,000 pounds 
respe_tively. Total all vegetables 467,- 
237,000 pounds, 445,724,000 pounds, and 
«43,280,000 pounds respectively. 


Holdings of frozen fruits on August 
831 of 314,912,000 pounds were well below 
the 380,264,000 pounds held the same 
cate a year ago, and also below the five- 
year average of 347,334,000 pounds. 
Frozen strawberries, however, the lead- 
ing frozen fruit item, did not follow this 
pattern. On August 31, 1952, there were 
130,438,000 pounds, compared to 128,- 
285,000 pounds a year ago, and a five- 
year average of 101,139,000 pounds. The 
59,628,000 pounds of frozen cherries, 
however, were well below the 86,462,000 
pounds held the same date last year, and 
also below the five-year average of 78,- 
191,000 pounds. 


CANNED APPLES AND SAUCE— 
Apple sauce canners, according to a re- 
port issued by the National Canners As- 
sociation, held a total of 1,373,146 cases 
on September 1, compared to 2,813,461 
cases a year ago. Shipments during 
August 1952 amounted to 835,357 cases, 
compared to 845,038 cases last August. 


Apple canners held a total of 929,258 
cases of 10’s compared to 1,795,294 cases 
September 1, 1951, according to the same 
source. Shipments during August 1952 
totaled 350,381 cases compared to 157,969 
cases last year. 


CANNED APRICOT PACK— NCA 
also issued figures showing the 1952 
apricot pack totaling 4,003,601 cases 
compared to 4,613,994 cases last year. Of 
the total, 3,904,135 cases were produced 
in California this year, compared to 
4,537,908 cases last year, all on a basis 
cf 24/2% cans. 


SWEET CHERRY PACK—1952 sweet 
cherry pack, according to NCA, totaled 
1,288,262 cases, compared to 99,929 
cases, also on a 2% can basis. This year 
California, with 631,632 cases, outpro- 
duced Washington and Oregon with 
502,309 cases. Michigan this year pro- 
duced 118,209 cases. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Business Follows Holiday—Distributors 
Generally Well Covered For The Present— 
Tomatoes Firm Despite Occassional Reports 
Of Shading—Moderate Inquiry For Beans— 
Cranberry Crop Below Earlier Estimates— 
Pineapple Juice Advanced — Formal Open- 
ings On N.W. Plums—Strong Tone In Apple 
Sauce — Berries Offered — Citrus About 
Cleaned Up—Some Concessions In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 2, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The Jewish re- 
ligious holidays have cut into the volume 
of trading in the local market somewhat, 
but interest picked up at mid-week, and 
a fairly brisk business is reported cur- 
rently. Buying is mainly confined to 
limited quantities, for prompt or nearby 
shipment, as distributors move to keep 
their inventories in balance. A good 
part of the current needs of chains and 
wholesalers, however, is being met by 
deliveries on forward business placed on 
new packs earlier in the season. Price- 
wise, the principal development this week 
was an advance in pineapple juice, and 
upward price revisions on apricot nec- 
tars. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current indications 
are that little large-scale buying interest 
will make itself evident before the turn 
of the year, barring unforeseen develop- 
ments in the international situation. Dis- 
tributors are well covered on prompt and 
near-term requirements on an over-all 
basis, although still seeking additional 
stocks on some of the short items. 


TOMATOES—While an occasional re- 
port of shading is heard, the market on 
southern tomatoes continues generally 
held at $1.10 for standard 1s, $1.50 for 
303s, $1.60 for 2s, $2.25-$2.35 for 2s, 
and $8.00 for 10s, with extra standards 
at $1.15 for 1s, $1.60 for 303s, $1.75 for 
2s, $2.50 for 2%s, and $8.50 for 10s. 
Midwest tomato canners during the week 
were offering standard 2s at $1.75, with 
extra standards at $1.80-$1.90, f.o.b. can- 
neries. New York State canners are 
holding new pack extra standard 2s at 
$1.85, with 10s at $8.75, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Indiana and Ohio canners this 
week were offering fancy cream style 
golden 303’s at $1.55, f.o.b. canneries. On 
country gentleman, fancy 303s were 
listed at $1.75, at canneries, with fancy 
whole kernel 303s at $1.60. The corn 
situation in other areas remained un- 
changed. 


BEANS—A moderate inquiry was re- 
ported during the week for fall pack 
beans out of the tri-states, with the in- 
side quotations showing standard greens 
at $1.25 for 303s and $1.30 for 2s, with 
extra standards at $1.35 and $1.40, re- 
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spectively. Fancy cut green _ beans, 
4-sieve, were quoted at $1.50 for 303s. 
On wax beans, some offerings of extra 
standard cut 2s were reported at $1.50. 
Fancy French style green beans were 
being held at $1.50 for 308s and $1.65 
for 2s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Reports from 
Cape Cod indicate that the berry crop 
is running considerably below earlier 
estimates, and canners talking 
higher prices. New Jersey canners dur- 
ing the week were quoting on the basis 
of $1.00 per dozen for 8-ounce, $1.75 for 
300s, $6.00 for 46-ounce, and $11.75- 
$12.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE UP—Hawaiian 
canners this week advanced prices on 
pineapple juice, bringing the market to 
the basis of $1.12% for 2s, $2.50 for 46- 
ounce, and $5.20 for 10s, all basis f.o.b. 
dock Honolulu. 


APRICOT NECTAR ADVANCED — 
Another one of the minor fruit items on 
the upturn is apricot nectar, which was 
advanced during the week to $1.00 per 
dozen for 211s and $3.15 for 46-ounce, 
f.o.b. coast canneries. 


N.W. PLUMS—Formal opening prices 
on new pack Northwest purple plums 
were announced by a canner marketing 
under a nationally-advertised brand dur- 
ing the week. The opening on the basis 
of $2.40 for 2%s and $7.95 for 10s, f.o.b. 
northwest common point. 


OTHER FRUITS—There were no de- 
velopments, pricewise, in the West Coast 
fruit situation during the week, insofar 
as major items are concerned. However, 
canners are withdrawing on various 
items from day to day as they market 
their anticipated pack totals for the 
season, and full assortments are out of 
the question. A major canner during the 
week withdrew on No. 10 sliced and 
halves California clings. 


APPLE SAUCE —With a curtailed 
pack in prospect, buyers are taking hold 
of the market for new pack apple sauce, 
which is showing an extremely strong 
tone. General asking price on southern 
new pack ranges $1.45-$1.50 for 303s, 
with 10s at $7.50. New York State can- 
ners have not yet announced opening 
prices, but are talking $1.55-$1.60 for 
fancy 303s. 


BERRIES—Some offerings of berries 
were reported from New York State can- 
ners during the week with red raspber- 
ries and black raspberries, in heavy 
syrup, at $1.75 for 8-ounce and $3.25 for 
303s, while strawberries were quoted at 
$1.80 for 8-ounce and $3.50 for 303s in 
heavy syrup, with 308s in extra heavy 
syrup at $3.60. Offerings were subject 
to confirmation, with stocks reported ex- 
tremely limited. 


CITRUS—Florida canners will go into 
the new juice situation with their market 
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in extremely firm statistical position. 
Offerings from this season’s carryover 
are still reported at 80 cents for fancy 
No. 2 grapefruit juice and 92% cents for 
blended juices, with orange juice 2s 
cleared. 


SARDINES —A stronger price posi- 
tion developed in Maine sardines. One 
seller advancing the asking level 25 cents 
to $6.50, while several others have ad- 
vanced to $7.00, a 50 cent price boost. 


SALMON—There have been no new 
developments in the salmon situation 
during the week. Distributor demand is 
not too active, with most buyers coasting 
along on present inventories and stocks 
already under contract for coast ship- 
ment. 


TUNA—Some signs of easiness have 
developed in the tuna situation on the 
coast, as a result of a reported sharp 
increase in packing. There have been 
no actual price changes reported, but 
buyers are carefully studying the special 
concessions offered by most canners to 
figure out the lowest “net” price on the 
market. Reports that Japan may step 
up its tuna exports to the U.S. are also 
coming in for attention. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Demand Showing Signs Of Tapering Off— 
Market Position Of Most Items Excellent— 
Good Sales Of Pumpkin — Expected Short 
Kraut Pack Underway—Excellent Weather 
Increases Tomato Run, Labor Problems 
Forcing Turn to Juice — Beans Extremely 
Tight—Clean Up In Citrus Due—Pineapple 
Juice Price Hike—West Coast Fruit Canners 
Well Satisfied With Sales. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 2, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Business is be- 
ginning to show signs of tapering off 
this week from the high levels it has 
enjoyed the past two months. Ever since 
the new packs became available the trade 
have shown little hesitancy about plac- 
ing orders for immediate shipment with 
the result canned foods have been rolling 
into Chicago in heavy volume for some 
time. Although distributors report ex- 
cellent business the influx from canners 
has been so heavy they have reached the 
point where they have neither the fi- 
nances nor the warehouse space to han- 
dle further heavy volume at this time. 
Nevertheless, there is still a healthy de- 
mand for those items difficult to locate 
and with business the way it is, demand 
for canned foods generally should remain 
at a satisfactory level. 


Outside of corn, all major canned food 
items continue firm with canners very 
satisfied with the way things are going 
from a sales standpoint. Tomatoes and 
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products are still in front of the parade 
with the trade buying right along. Mid- 
western canners are doing somewhat bet- 
ter this week as the weather has been 
nice and raw stock receipts are heavier. 
Blue Lake beans have been in very heavy 
demand and most Coast canners are al- 
ready sold up which is very unusual for 
this time of the year. Wisconsin can- 
ners are either withdrawn or sold up 
with no standard cuts available. Peas 
are moving only in a normal manner and 
the trade are buying corn cautiously as 
prices are on the easy side. All fruits 
have moved well and canners report even 
pears are coming in for excellent de- 
mand. Reports from the South indicate 
about a thirty day supply of citrus still 
unsold and the industry should start off 
the new pack in fine shape. 


PUMPKIN — Local canners are now 
into heavy volume and while it’s still too 
early to estimate final figures the pack 
looks good so far. Distributor’s stocks 
were down when the pack began and can- 
ners report excellent sales. The market 
is firm at $6.00 for tens, $1.75 for 2%s 
and $1.15 for No. 300s with every indi- 
cation the industry will have little 
trouble moving the pack at these figures. 


KRAUT — Midwestern canners have 
now started operations on the 1952 pack 
of sauer kraut and it looks like one of 
the shortest packs on record. Raw stock 
prices are much higher than anticipated 
and canners are being forced to pay the 
higher prices in order to get cabbage. 
At the present time, fancy kraut is of- 
fered at $5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 2%s, 
$1.17-$1.20 for 2s and $1.05-$1.07% for 
308s. Although these prices are much 
higher than last year, the trade are well 
aware of the tight situation and have 
shown little resistance. In the mean- 
time, canners are restricting sales to old 
customers in a limited manner only. 


TOMATOES — Excellent weather the 
past week has increased the tonnage of 
raw stock flowing to local canners but the 
time is so short there is little hope. of 
doing much better than 65 percent of 
last year. What few standard 2s toma- 
toes are offered are closely held at $1.75 
with 2%s at $2.50 and tens at $8.50. 
Fancy puree in No. 10 tins is held at a 
low of $7.50 with catsup at $11.00. Be- 
cause of labor problems more tomatoes 
may go into juice where the market is 
firm at $1.25 for 2s and $2.50 to $2.60 
for 46 oz. Under today’s conditions 


prices are showing a tendency to creep 
upward. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are finding 
it extremely difficult to locate standard 
cut beans from local sources as most can- 
ners are completely sold up. Last sales 
were made on the basis of $1.20 for 303s 
and $6.50 for tens but these prices don’t 
mean much now as nothing is being of- 
fered. To make matters worse, the fall 
crop in the Ozarks is falling down badly 
with every indication the pack in that 
area will be very short just at a time 
when canners could use all the beans 
they could pack. In the meantime, Coast 
canners have been having a hey day on 
Blue Lake beans and with the pack still 
not completed most canners are sold out. 
The shortage is particularly noticeable 
in tens with every No. 10 buyer in Chi- 
cago looking for merchandise. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report only 
about 1,500,000 cases of citrus still un- 
sold out of a total pack of 34,500,000 
cases or about a four week supply. One 
of the major factors advanced prices this 
week on grapefruit juice to $1.75 leaving 
blended at $2.07%2 and orange at $2.25. 
Due to a smaller crop and present un- 
favorable prices to the grower, a light 
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never before possible. 


2. It’s ruggedly built for depend- 
able operation, season after season. 
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pack of grapefruit juice is anticipated 
the early part of the coming season. 
Higher prices on other competing juices 
should also help this industry. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian canners have 
just about completed an excellent pack 
of pineapple and pineapple juice. Sales 
have been heavy and so have shipments 
to the States since the shipping strike 
was settled. Prices on pineapple remain 
unchanged although this week found 
juice prices up 5 cents per dozen on No. 
211s, 10 cents on 2s and 12% cents on 
46 oz. The trade bought heavily on juice 
just before the advance and report ex- 
cellent sales all down the line on pine- 
apple. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Both Cali- 
fornia and Northwest canners seem well 
satisfied with the manner in which sales 
have been going ever since the new pack 
began. Cocktail is again being offered 
on the basis of original opening prices 
but first sales were very good and unsold 
stocks should move out in an orderly 
manner. Independent canners are well 
sold on Cling peaches and should be in 
fine condition for the balance of the sea- 
sin. Prune plums will be very short and 
while prices are still unchanged, it’s a 
good bet they will move upward before 
long. Even pears, the one item that 
caused so much trouble last year, are 
moving in good shape and some canners 
report sold out conditions on the more 
popular sizes and. grades. Very little 
is left unsold, in the way of sweet cher- 
ries at prices much higher than original 
openings and canners report cherries are 
selling despite the higher price levels. 
It appears fruit canners will have little 
sales problems this year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues Fairly Active — Revised 
Fruit Lists Expected—lInterest In Asparagus 
—Busy On Tomatoes—Pineapple Juice Gets 


Price Hike — Prorating Beans — Salmon 


Strengthened—lInquiries For Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 2, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue favorable for late crops 
in which California canners are directly 
interested and operations have not been 
hampered so far. Heavy rains and even 
snow has fallen in mountain areas, but 
there has been no damage to crops. To- 
matoes are getting into peak production, 
the harvesting of dry beans is well under 
way and the same is true of grapes. The 
canned foods market continues fairly 
active, considering the heavy business 
booked in July and August and the fact 
that quite a few items are not available 


in quantity. A feature of the week has 
been an advance in pineapple juice 
prices, which have been at an unprofit- 
able level since last October, and a notice- 
able improvement in the movement of 
canned asparagus. Many inquiries are 
being had for California sardines, but 
none have been packed so far this sea- 
son. Salmon is moving somewhat better, 
now that canning in Alaska is largely 
at an end. 


FRUITS—Some of the larger canners 
are arranging to bring out revised price 
lists on California fruits during the 
week, with offerings for delivery before 
the end of the year. Most cling peach 
lists are slightly higher than those 
brought out just as the canning season 
was getting under way and most of the 
sales made have been at the higher 
prices. Trade leaders, both growers and 
canners, are urging that the cling peach 
industry continue efforts to increase con- 
sumption and further broaden the de- 
mand. Some canning of pears is still 
under way, but this is about the only 
fruit still receiving attention. Pears have 
had a good early sale, with some repeat 
business already being booked. Offer- 
ings of apricots are rather limited, but 
price lists remain without material 
change. 


ASPARAGUS—Interest in asparagus 
seems to be increasing and sales have 
picked up quite noticeably since pack 
figures were released late in August. 
Prices have remained unchanged since 
the opening of the selling season. White 
asparagus, on which California has vir- 
tually a monopoly, has been moving espe- 
cially well, although this item proved a 
larger pack than the year before, and 
the total pack for the season was smaller 
than in 1951. Most sales of Colossal, 
Mammoth and Large in white is at $3.65 
for No. 2 fancy, although some sales are 
made at 10 cents a dozen less. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market is firm, with the exception of a 
few items in tomato products. Light 
packs are being made in some other im- 
portant territories and distributors are 
looking to California for stocks. Can- 
ners are busy and are transforming 
much of the early deliveries into peeled 
tomatoes. The acreage is down almost 
25 percent from that of last year, but de- 
liveries have not fallen off that much. 
No. 303 standards are moving at $1.40, 
No. 2%s at $1.95 and No. 10s at $7.25. 
Choice is to be had for $1.55 for No. 
303, $2.25 for No. 2%s and $8.25 for 
No. 10s. An upward trend is noted in 
tomato paste with 6-0z. moving at $6.75, 
and No. 10s at $12.50 to $13.85. 


PINEAPPLE—A feature of the week 
has been increased prices on pineapple 
juice, the first revision in most lists since 
the break last October. Featured brands 
are being quoted at 82% cents for No. 
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211, $1.12% for No. 2, $2.50 for 46-02. 
and $5.20 for No. 10. Members of the 
trade comment on the fact that No. 2 tall 
and 46-oz., the heavy volume sizes in the 
| st, are still priced lower than they were 
in 1942. The increases just placed into | 
eect range from four percent to about 
10 percent, depending on can size. 


GREEN BEANS — Additional Coast 
canners of green beans are reporting 
that deliveries cannot be made in full on 
all items in the list. In both California 
and in the Pacific Northwest the season 
ended rather unexpectedly, with climatic 
conditions not especially favorable at 
any time. With some concerns about 
one-half the items on the list will be de- 
livered in full, with the balance to be 
prorated. In some instances deliveries 
will be as small as 30 percent, but the 
average seems to be well above 80 per- 
cent. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
has strengthened somewhat although it | 
is noted that top prices remain un- | 
changed. Alaska pink talls are still 
quoted at $18.00 to $20.00, but few lots 
seem available at the lower price. Ma- 
chine filled Puget Sound sockeye halves 
are to be had at $19.00, but offerings are 
getting fewer and fewer. Hand filled 
halves move well at $20.00. There are 
almost no items in the canned salmon list 
that are not selling below ceiling, with 
Alaska red talls available at $27.00, 
against a ceiling of $32.00. 


SARDINES - TUNA — Inquiries for 
California sardines continue to come to 
brokers’ offices but no real business can 
be booked until the season gets under 
way in southern California, there having 
been no landings at Monterey or San 
Francisco. Anchovies in tomato sauce, 
packed in 5-oz. tins, are moving at $7.75- 
$8.00 a case; Pacific mackerel, No. 1 tall, 
$8.00, and jack mackerel, $7.25. Adver- 
tised brands of tuna, white meat fancy 
halves, $15.00-$16.00; light meat fancy, 
$14.75; light meat chunks, $13.00, and 
grated, $9.00. Private labels are about 
$1.00 a case less, with the exception of 
grated, which are about the same price, 
regardless of label. Some squid in brine, 
packed in No. 1 tall tins, has moved at 
$5.00 a case. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack To Date Well Under Last Year 
-—Marking Time On Oysters—Hard Cravd 
Production Increases. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 2, 1952 


SHRIMP — The market on canned 
shrimp is firm, notwithstanding the occe- 
sional irregularities that creep in due 
to the fact that there is always someone 
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yver-anxious to move his pack quick and 
oifeis a concession in price to do so. But 
this happens in “the best of regulated 
families” and nothing can be done about 
it, it seems. Of course, juggl ng of prices 
should not take place in the canned 
shrimp market now, because the pack 
this year has been running under last 
-ceson’s so far and these are no indica- 
iicns that it will improve. We have gone 
ihrough the usual peak of production 
nd the pack was lighter during this 
veriod than it has been for the past four 
seasons. 

There was an increase of 5,931 stand- 
rd cases of shrimp packed last week 
compared to the previous week, as 29 
plants last week packed 24,630 standard 
cases and 30 plants the previous week 
packed 18,699 standard cases. The total 
pack of shrimp last season up to Septem- 
ber 22, 1951 was 245,021 standard cases, 
whereas up to September 20 this season 
the total pack has been 170,893 standard 
cases or a difference of 74,128. 


Landing of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 19, 1952 were: Louisiana 
5,498 barrels, including 3,832 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,193 barrels, in- 
cluding 845 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 295 barrels, including 64 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 7,578 barrels, 
making a total of 14,564 barrels which 
is an increase of 144 barrels over the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 56,365 pounds, and were approxi- 
mately 163,838 pounds more than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 1,803,- 
332 pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters in 
this section is “marking time” as no 
canning is going on and the weather is 
too warm for any big demand for raw 
oysters. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing September 19, 1952 were: Louisiana 
3,647 barrels; and Alabama 143 barrels, 
making a total of 3,790 barrels, which 
is 5387 more barrels than were produced 
the previous week. 


No canning of oysters will take place 
intil about the middle of December be- 
ause the weather has to be cold and 
iysters fat before canning takes place. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
vabs last week took a hike over the 
«mount produced the previous week, 
‘evertheless production will dwindle 
‘own fast as soon as cold weather sets 
) because they are a hot weather crus- 
‘cean and they disappear when cold 
‘eather sets in. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 

ding September 19, 1952 were: Louisi- 

na 74,597 pounds; Mississippi 5,800 
‘ounds; and Alabama 577 pounds mak- 
12 a total of 80,974 pounds which is 
“,464 pounds more than were produced 
ie previous week. 
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October 6, 1952 


ARMY REQUESTS BIDS FOR 
CANNED SHRIMP 


Bids to furnish canned shrimp for 
U. S. Air Force requirements were re- 
quested by the New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency of the U. S. Army. 
Bids are requested for 7,104 cans of 
shrimp (packed 48 No. 1 round 5-oz. 
cans per case). 


Delivery shall be f.o.b. origin or desti- 
nation. Award will only be made to con- 
tractor whose plant has been approved 
by the Army Veterinary Corps. 


Sealed bids in triplicate are due in 
New York by October 8, 1952. Bids are 
to be forwarded to the New York Quar- 
termaster Procurement Agency, U. S. 
Army, 11 East 16th Street, New York 3, 
New York. Copies of the invitation to 
bid can be obtained from the same ad- 
dress. 


ADDING NEW UNIT 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., has started 
construction of a mammoth new super 
market on a 50,000 square foot tract at 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Thames River Division . 
Bogota Container Division . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES | 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. 

. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

. CLEVELAND, O. 

. TETERBORO, N. J. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 ..8.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2.........cccseeeee 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lege...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 


Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........1.55-1. 


No. 2 
Box, Bed, Geb, B OB. 95 
1.45 

1.60 

2.35 

8.25-8.50 

Std., No. 303... 2521.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ sa 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No. Withdrawn 
No. Withdrawn 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 

Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
4 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 
No. 303 
No. 10 — 

Fey., 2 NO. 
No. 303 
No. 10 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........... 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 

No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 

No. 2 —— 
No. 10 

Gut, No. SOB 
No. 2 
No. 10 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 

Fey. Cut, No. 303, sv............. 
No. 10 — 

No. 10 — 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... -— 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.................. 
No. 10 — 

TEXAS 

Fey., Gut, 1, 2,3 sv. No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, —. 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 
35/0 
10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut a 

Bo; 1070 1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 


CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 
No. 10 

N.W. Diced, No. 303 

CORN— 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.55-1.60 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.35 

Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303......1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 0z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 

12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 


Ex. Std., No. 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308.. +0025 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808....00...c00c000 1.25 
No. 2 ~ 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308............0. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. -80- .85 
Ex, Std., Ung., No. 308........... 1.40 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 : 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Pey., Mo, BOB 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex, Std., 8 sv., 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 808.........0. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —— 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 
Std., 5 sv., No. 808... 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308... 1.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308....1.05-1.071%4 
1.17%-1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.4214-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
.80 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308..........1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
8.50-9.00 
1.10-1.15 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 
Ex. Std., No, 2 1.85 
No. 2% — 
Indiana 
No. 2% — 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No, 2 1.80-1.90 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.20 
1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.67% 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2% ..... 2.25 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 2 — 
No. 2% 1.95 
Me. 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
No. 10 11.00-11.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.621% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, No. 10........7.50-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.25 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No, 10 11.50 


Choice, No. 24% 2,95-3,00 


No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%.......00 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
B.G.P., Water, No. 2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ — 
Choice, No. 2% wit 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% — 
COCKTAIL 
Choice, No. 1 2.0714 
No. 21% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Withdrawn 


Fey., Elbertas No. 2%.......... 3.65-3.75 
PEARS 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.55 
Std., No. 21% 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........cc000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 = 
46 oz, 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
- 
46 oz. 1.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
30 5.20 
_ TOMATO 
1,.25-1.30 
46 oz. ...... 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
46 oz, 
No. 10 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T ........ 27.00-30.00 
16.50-17.50 
Med., Red, No. 20.00 
19.00-20.00 
11.00-12.:10 
Y’s 9.00-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 6.50-7.10 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.50 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.75-14.75 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Flakes........ 12.00-13.00 
Grated 9.00 
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